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Liberal Education in War 
and Peace* 
By THEODORE M. GREENE 


HAT is the value of a liberal education in a peaceful 
democratic society, and in a democracy at war? Is it 
merely a luxury, in which a society like ours can afford to indulge 
in times of prosperity and peace, but which it should abolish, 
like other luxuries, under the urgency of war? Or is it a prime 
necessity both in war and peace—necessary to the vitality of a 
_ peaceful democracy, but no less necessary to our successful 
prosecution of the war and to the establishment of a just and 
durable peace? 

This question must today vitally concern the trustees, admin- 
istration, faculty and friends of our liberal arts colleges, for the 
answer to it will determine the immediate and the more distant 
future of the colleges and universities throughout the land. It 
is a question which every thoughtful boy and girl of college age 
and ability must ask in deciding whether to remain in college 
or to take immediate part in our total war effort. It is.a question 
which the members of graduating classes must frequently have 
asked themselves during the past months, and which they must 
ask themselves again as they leave the campuses. How well has 
the education which they have received prepared them for effec- 
tive participation in the war, and for the good life, both as indi- 
viduals and responsible citizens, after the cessation of hostilities? 

* Certain parts of this article were presented in addresses at the recent 
Centennial exercises of Davidson College and Roanoke College, and at the 
Commencement exercise of Hobart College. Dr. Greene is McCosh Professor 
of Philosophy, and Chairman of the Divisional Program in the Humanities, 
at Princeton University. 
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During the last two decades, and particularly during the boom 
years before the depression, we took education for eranted. As 
a result, we seldom asked ourselves, as teachers, administrators 
and students, what it is which really constitutes a liberal educa- 
tion, and what the real value of such an education is to the indi- 
vidual and to the society in which he lives. The war has not 
altered the nature of an ideal liberal education, nor has it either 
increased or diminished its value. It has merely acted as a 
catalytic agent, jolting us out of our complacency and indiffer- 
ence and forcing us to reevaluate our institutions and ourselves. 
One of the institutions now being submitted to the acid test of 
war-time scrutiny is the liberal arts college. Should it continue 
to function when we are fighting for our very lives and our most 
cherished liberties? And must it continue to function if a vic- 
torious democracy is to preserve and consolidate the fruits of 
victory ? 

Wuat ARE THE OBJECTIVES ? 


In attempting to answer these questions we must distinguish 
clearly between our immediate and our ultimate objectives, even 
though these objectives are very closely related. Our immediate 
objective is military victory, a victory so complete as to assure 
us the chance of continuing our corporate effort to create a free 
society of free men. Our ultimate objective is the education of 
our citizens in such a way that they may be able to safeguard 
our democratic way of life and enjoy the liberties which it alone 
can guarantee. In a recent message to the American Colleges 
President Roosevelt emphasized this distinction. ‘‘We have,’’ 
he said, ‘‘one great task before us. That is to win the war. At 
the same time it is perfectly clear that it will be futile to win the 
war unless during its winning we lay the foundation for the kind 
of peace and readjustment that will guarantee the preservation 
of those aspects of American life for which the war is fought. 
Colleges and universities are in the particularly difficult position 
of balancing their contributions to these two ends. ...I am 
anxious that this national crisis shall not result in the destruction 
or impairment of those institutions which have contributed so 
largely to the development of American culture. . . . The United 
States needs the services of its institutions of higher learning 
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and we know that we can depend upon their complete cooperation 
in carrying forward the present war effort.’’ 

These heartening words help us to face resolutely the difficult 
problem of what liberal arts colleges can hope to contribute im- 
mediately to the winning of the war and what they can also do to 
help lay the foundations for human freedom and social welfare 
after the war has finally been won. 

Their potential contribution to the war effort is two-fold. 
They can, on the one hand, institute emergency courses of a 
technical nature which will be of immediate value to our young 
men in the several armed services and to our young women in 
various war-time activities. They can also devise and institute 
accelerated programs of study which will enable undergraduates 
to complete, or more nearly complete, their college course before 
they are drafted into the army, navy, or air-force. Our colleges 
and universities have risen nobly to this challenge at great cost 
of time and effort. The country has every reason to be proud 
of the devotion and energy of its institutions of higher learning 
along these lines. 

_ But these institutions have a second, and no less important, 
contribution to make to our war effort. For they can give their 
students, if only they have the corporate will to do so, a more 
adequate realization of what it is that we are fighting to preserve. 
They can, if they will, contribute mightily to army and civilian 
morale—a vague and much abused term which none the less sig- 
nifies something very essential to the successful prosecution of 
any war. 

Our enemies are attacking us with two types of weapons—on 
the one hand, with guns and tanks, planes and ships; on the 
other, with the no less powerful weapon of propaganda. Goeb- 
bels, the Nazi Minister of Propaganda, has contributed as much 
to German victories as have the planes of Goering. This propa- 
ganda has been used with devastating effect both at home and 
abroad—at home, in persuading the German people and their 
armed forces that theirs is a righteous cause worthy of the 
highest sacrifice; abroad, in sowing dissention among the allies 
and weakening their civilian and military morale.. Without 
propaganda Hitler could never have come to power; without it 
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he could never have created the most powerful army the world 
has ever known; without it this army could never have won its 
spectacular victories. 

If we are to defeat our enemies we must discover and use the 
democratic equivalent of Nazi propaganda. What is this equiva- 
lent? Is it an American variant of Nazi propaganda, as dishon- 
est, as false, as enslaving as the propaganda of our enemies? 
We have certainly much to learn from their military tactics and 
strategy. Should we also attempt to strengthen our morale by 
resorting to their devices of persuasion, exhortation and com- 
pulsion ? 

A democracy which resorts to propaganda of this type, even 
in time of war, repudiates and destroys what it is fighting to 
defend. For the very purpose of a democracy is to safeguard 
the right of every citizen to know the truth, to think for himself, 
to decide and act as a mature and responsible individual. The 
suppression of news which might be of assistance to the enemy, 
and other temporary war-time measures, are of course inescap- 
able while war is in progress. But no democracy can radically 
repudiate its basic freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom from want, and freedom of religious worship— 
and still hope to save its soul éven if its troops are victorious. 
And liberal education is the only method by which these basic 
freedoms can in the long run be guaranteed. Liberal education 
is the only democratic equivalent of totalitarian propaganda, as 
different from it as a democratic society differs from a totalitarian 
society, and as essential to its vitality as is propaganda to totali- 
tarian ends. 


Wuat Constitutes A LIBERAL EDUCATION ? 


It is therefore of the utmost importance that we should under- 
stand what it is that constitutes a truly liberal education. It is, 
in essence, a four-fold discipline—a discipline in factual inquiry, 
a discipline in sensitive appreciation, a discipline in sane perspec- 
tive, and, finally, a discipline in responsible belief, decision and 
action. 

The first task of liberal education is to free us from the slavery 
of ignorance and muddled thinking. We must be introduced to 
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the main facts concerning ourselves and our environment—the 
world of nature and of human society. We must also learn how 
to discover such facts for ourselves, so that we may be freed 
from a slavish dependence upon authority. We must acquire 
the habits and techniques of correct thinking and accurate 
analysis. This involves a mastery of the languages of thought 
and communication, of our own mother tongue, of foreign lan- 
guages, and of the technical languages of mathematics, the 
natural sciences, and the social studies. In short, we must learn 
how to acquire all the factual knowledge we need to know, and 
how to express and interpret these facts with precision and 
felicity. This is the discipline of factual inquiry. 

Our second task is to educate ourselves in the art of apprecia- 
tion, to cultivate our capacity for sensitive response to artistic, 
-moral and religious values. We must be introduced to the great 
artistic and literary masterpieces of our own culture and of other 
cultures. We must learn to understand and enjoy, with fine dis- 
crimination, the beauties of nature and the expressive beauties 
of literature and the fine arts. We must also be introduced to 
the moral and religious insights of the ages, to the thought of the 
great moral and religious reformers, prophets, and evangelists, 
and, above all, to our own Hebraic and Christian heritage. Only 
by thus learning what men have prized can we sharpen and refine 
our own evaluations, and only by acquiring this heightened sensi- 
tivity to values of every type can we escape enslavement to the 
cheap and tawdry values which surround us on every hand. By 
means of this discipline we can perfect ourselves in wise and 
sensitive appreciation, and come to know and honor the good, the 
beautiful, and the holy. 

Our third task is to free ourselves from provincialism and to 
achieve a balanced and integrated outlook. To be provincial is 
to see things partially and incompletely; to be culturally and 
spiritually integrated is to see life steadily and see it whole. 
There are many ways of being provincial. We can be provincial 
geographically, by knowing only our own immediate physical 
environment ; or socially, by seeing human problems merely from 
the point of view of our particular social background; or his- 
torically, by knowing only our own period in history; or voca- 
tionally, by being too exclusively immersed in our own special 
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trade, vocation, or profession. These provincialisms enslave us 
to a restricted outlook and to a host of blinding prejudices. We 
can rise above this blindness and prejudice only by achieving a 
larger vision, a more varied experience, a more embracing his- 
torical perspective and philosophy of life. This is the liberating 
task of the discipline in sane and cultural perspective. 

But we are not merely creatures of intellect and feeling. We 
also possess a will and a capacity for choice, decision and action. 
It is not enough merely to know and to appreciate; it is not even 
enough to apprehend the complexities of our world. We must 
learn how to act in accordance with these insights, to choose more 
wisely, to decide more courageously and reflectively, to behave 
more sanely. We must not only be aware of social injustice and 
deplore its existence; we must will to do our part to improve 
social conditions. Mere knowledge of our unique religious — 
heritage will not suffice; we must learn how to take part in 
religious worship and how to commit ourselves intelligently to 
ultimate religious beliefs. An education which fails to sharpen — 
our social conscience to the point of action, and our religious in- 
sights to the point of some genuine commitment on religious ques-— 
tions, is not good enough for human living. To be truly liberal, — 
education must free us from our inhibitions, strengthen our wills, 
and lead us on to action. The truly educated man is the man — 
who has learned how to translate knowledge into practical service 
to man and God. 

Liberal education, then, has a four-fold character and a four- 
fold function. It must inculeate habits of fact-finding and criti- 
cal analysis; of moral, aesthetic and religious sensitivity and 
appreciation ; of wider cultural and spiritual perspective; and of 
sincere and devoted dedication. These habits are not easy to 
acquire and demand careful discipline; the task of achieving an 
education is strenuous, requiring much patience and labor. But 
it is also an absorbing task, for the farther we proceed, the richer 
and more interesting becomes our experience, the more exhilarat- 
ing becomes our increasing freedom from the bondage of igno- 
rance, insensitivity, provincialism, and spiritual frustration. 


In War AND PEACE 


This, then, is the democratic equivalent for Nazi propaganda. 
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Liberal education, so conceived, is the only form of instruction to 
which a democracy can safely resort, whether in war or in peace, 
for it alone is worthy of free men determined to use their freedom 
wisely. It is essential to the successful prosecution of the war, 
for only in proportion as our nation is liberally educated can it 
appreciate and use the four great freedoms which we are fighting 
to preserve. Why fight for freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press? Because without them we could not discover the facts 
and communicate them to each other; without them we could not 
express Our opinions on matters of major human importance; 
without them we could not decide and act as informed and 
responsible individuals. Why fight for freedom from want? 
Because want enslaves the human spirit, frustrates human en- 
deavor and threatens human dignity. Why fight for freedom 
of religious worship? Because any attempt to coerce religious 
belief does violence to man’s God-given right to assume ultimate 
responsibility for his highest religious commitments. These free- 
doms can be cherished and used only by those who have been edu- 
cated to value them and to use them aright. An uneducated 
citizenry will mistake freedom for license; it will not distinguish 
between responsible and irresponsible individualism; it will be 
unable to value truth, to love beauty in its many forms, to respect 
human dignity, or to feel religious reverence. It will accord- 
ingly lack that liberal attitude which is essential to the democratic 
way of life, and, as a result, it will be blind to those very values 
which we are fighting to preserve. 

But liberal education is not merely essential for the successful 
prosecution of the war; it is equally essential for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a just and durable peace. For such a 
peace is possible only if the leaders of the victorious states, and 
the millions whom they represent, are aware of the essential con- 
ditions of human liberty and responsibility. They must recog- 
nize and attempt to abolish all those slaveries—economice, political 
and social—which stifle man’s spirit and destroy the very possi- 
bility of a good life in a free society. They must also recognize 
and preserve our cultural and spiritual heritage—that fund of 
human insights and achievements in art and science, morality 
and religion, which alone can save us from a return to barbarism 
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and spiritual despair. It is the function of liberal education 
to safeguard this heritage and to make it available to all men, 
within the limits of their ability ; to diagnose these slaveries, and 
devise means for their abolition. Unless the allied nations, 
once victorious, can keep their eyes fastened upon man’s deepest 
cultural and spiritual needs, economic, political and social read- 
justments will be of no avail. And unless they can cooperatively 
achieve a larger measure of economic security and social justice 
for all peoples, a military victory will be an empty victory. We 
are fighting the war to safeguard the possibility of making this 
effort, for if our enemies prevail, we know full well that human 
progress will be arrested, perhaps for many centuries. The 
major issues are now, as always, the basic issues—faith in human 
freedom and responsibility, justice and human dignity, faith in 
truth and beauty, faith in God. Unless these can be strength- 
ened, peace cannot endure; and liberal education is their only 
hope and safeguard. 


i 


Academic institutions are not, of course, the only institutions — 


responsible for liberal education. The state, the family, and the 
church, must each do its part. It is the duty of the state, in 


cooperation with other states, to guarantee man’s basic liberties — 
and to serve and strengthen whatever other institutions con- 
tribute to the good life of the free man. The family has a unique - 
educational responsibility which it alone can discharge. The 


church has as its special prerogative the transmission of our 
Christian heritage and the discipline of Christian faith and wor- 
ship. All types of liberal institutions, religious, social, political 
and domestic, must take part in this common effort. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


But educational institutions specifically dedicated to the liberal 
arts have a special responsibility, and the small church-related 
liberal arts college has a unique opportunity to be of service to 
the individual and to the nation. Its size, its sole concern with 
liberal education, and its religious affiliation are all factors which 
should enhance its usefulness. 

The small college can promote a closer relationship between 
the administration, the faculty and the students than a large 
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university can hope to achieve. Its limited enrollment facili- 
tates friendly relationships among the students and encourages 
that intellectual ferment at the undergraduate level which con- 
tributes so greatly to the student’s education. In a large uni- 
versity the individual member of the faculty and the individual 
student are apt to get lost; the sheer size of the place tends to 
encourage a type of intellectual and social isolation which is 
harmful both to the individual and to the group. The small 
college has an initial advantage in this respect. It can achieve 
more easily that friendly communion of minds which is so essen- 
tial to a liberal education. 

Similarly, a college dedicated exclusively to the liberal arts 
and sciences has an obvious advantage over those institutions 
which attempt to combine with it vocational and professional 
training. For the latter, particularly in periods of national 
erisis, are subjected to terrific pressure to favor the so-called 
‘*practical’’ subjects at the expense of the so-called ‘‘theoretical’’ 
and ‘‘useless’’ subjects. The purely liberal arts college is merci- 
fully relieved of this pressure and is free to apply itself to the 
difficult task of liberal education without interruption or dis- 
traction. The purely liberal arts college is indeed in danger of 
developing too sheltered an atmosphere and of encouraging an 
undergraduate attitude which is immature and socially irrespon- 
sible. But an administration and a faculty fully aware of the 
seriousness and difficulty of the liberal disciplines can certainly 
induce the students to participate in the adventure of education 
with zest and enthusiasm. A college so staffed and direeted can 
accomplish in American education what can hardly be accom- 
plished so successfully in institutions of other types. 

_ Finally, a church-related college can achieve what purely 
secular educational institutions cannot even attempt. It has a 
unique opportunity to introduce its students, both in the class- 
room and in the chapel, to the great religious tradition which has 
contributed so mightily to our Western culture; it can put at 
their disposal religious insights, beliefs and practices which can 
contribute immeasurably to their thought and experience. Those 
who condemn all religious beliefs as illusory must, of course, 
deny the very possibility of religious truth and regard religion 
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merely as an unfortunate historical and sociological phenomenon. 
But if we take religion seriously, we must believe that religious 
truth is a part, and, indeed, an absolutely essential part, of all 
truth, and therefore worthy of the most serious consideration in 
any curriculum dedicated to truth in all its length, breadth and 
depth. We must also believe that man’s innate capacity for 
religion requires cultivation and education no less than his vari- 
ous secular capacities. The church-related college is privileged 
to provide both types of religious instruction, the more practical 
as well as the more theoretical, and its responsibility is propor- 
tionate to its unique opportunity. It runs the danger of sec- 
tarian prejudice and dogmatic indoctrination; it can lose sight 
of its liberal objective and lapse into illiberal religious propa- 
ganda. But it need not do so; it can, if it wishes, provide a type 
of religious education which is genuinely enlightened and reflec- 
tive. If it does so, its total contribution will be richer and its 
educational and spiritual perspective saner than that of any 
institution in which all religious instruction is neglected or 
openly repudiated. 

The conclusion is inescapable. The small church-related lib- 
eral arts college has today an unrivaled opportunity to serve the 
individual student and the nation, for the duration of the war 
and for the years of peace which we so eagerly await. While 
the war lasts it must adapt itself, so far as possible, to the im- 
mediate emergency. Members of the faculty and of the student 
body will volunteer or be drafted for military service and other 
war-time activities. Special training for war work will be pro- 
vided. All sorts of changes and sacrifices will be required, and 
the college will welcome these opportunities to be of immediate 
service to the nation. But the main work of the college must 
continue. Its undergraduates, men and women alike, must be 
helped to master those basic disciplines which are so essential to 
the liberal spirit and to our democratic way of life. They must 
be prepared for what les ahead, during the remaining years of 
the war and for the rest of their lives as responsible citizens and 
free individuals. Only in proportion as we in the schools and 
colleges do our job will our democracy grow in strength and our 
individual lives take on value for us and for our fellow-men. 
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The Church Speaks to the Colleges 


By PAUL C. PAYNE* 


Pe eusee lived in Flatland, a country where there were only 

two dimensions. His house was a rectangle. Its walls were 
four straight lines, for no one could climb in a land where the 
only dimensions known were length and breadth. 

The cupboard in A Square’s living room was made by drawing 
a line across the corner and no one could see into the cupboard or 
molest its contents without either breaking or removing the line. 
Here A Square kept his lecture notes. Being of scientific mind, 
he used to lecture on mathematics. One day while he was in- 
structing his bright young son named Pentagon, the boy re- 
marked, ‘‘Father, do you suppose there could possibly be such 
a thing as a third dimension?’’ ‘‘Stuff and nonsense!’’ answered 
A Square. ‘‘Don’t talk such foolishness.’’ ‘‘Who ever heard of 
a third dimension ?”’ 

But that evening a voice said to A Square: ‘‘ Your son is right. 
There is a third dimension. Just to prove it to you I can see 
down into your cupboard.’’ ‘‘Down!’’ said A Square. ‘‘There 
is no such word. Don’t be so unscientific.’’ ‘‘Very well, then,’’ 
answered the voice, ‘‘let’s be scientific. I shall proceed to tell you 
what is in your cupboard without opening the door.’’ Then, to 
A Square’s amazement, the voice proceeded to read from the 
notes and describe the contents of the cupboard. 

“And now,’’ said the voice, ‘‘I will empty your cupboard with- 
out opening the door. Look and see for yourself.’’ So A Square 
opened the door and found the cupboard empty. ‘‘One more 
proof—a painful one I fear,’’ said the voice. ‘‘You think your 
stomach is well protected by a line of surrounding tissue from 
any outside touch. I am going to reach down and put my finger 
into your stomach.’’ The sharp stab of pain was enough for 


* Dr. Payne is the General Secretary of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. This paper was read at the annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian College Union held in Pasadena, California, 
January 6, 1941. The author challenges all colleges to assume their respon- 
sibility to the Church in assuring for each student a Christian philosophy of 
life. 
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A Square, but the demonstration was to go farther. A Square 
was gently carried away from Flatland into the world of three 
dimensions, where he marveled at the unbelievable sights he saw 
and resolved, as soon as he returned to his home, to tell his friends 
in Flatland about his wonderful experiences. This he attempted 
to do, but was immediately imprisoned as a dangerous lunatic. 

Until recently our world has been, in some respects, a Flatland. 
We used to talk of traveling the length and breadth of the land. 
Our countries, like the contents of A Square’s cupboard, were 
safeguarded by lines: boundary lines, lines of fortifications, lines 
of soldiers, battle lines. And no one could get into our countries 
or see into them without breaking or removing these lines. 

The development of aviation has added a third dimension to 
human locomotion, and in doing so it has confronted us with the 
terrifying new fact of three-dimensional war. No longer do our 
lines protect us. We have acquired the awful skill of raining 
destruction from the skies, and now at last we can have this thing 
called total war. 

Not long ago a voice from the radio was describing how the 
British are protecting themselves on the Mediterranean islands. 
Ancient caves, left by prehistoric man, are carved deep into the 
rocks on some of these islands. Here life can be lived and busi- 
ness conducted, safe from the menace of air raids. In China, at 
Chunking, factories and stores and colleges are conducted in 
eaves tunneled in the rocks. Underground shelters are increas- 
ingly becoming abnormal homes to many residents of both Europe 
and Asia. 

So! We have learned to fly at last! And on the day when we 
learned to fly we had to go back to living in caves—like our pre- 
historic ancestors. 


Tue Missing F'Actor 


A company once advertised a book of etiquette under the cap- 
tion, ‘“What’s wrong with this picture?’’ Well, what is wrong 
with the picture of human life that we see today? Something is 
missing. Something has been left out. The thing that has been 
left out is the thing that determines whether or not it is good for 
humanity that there shall be material and technical progress. 

Carlyle has been quoted as saying that when he applied for a 
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room he asked the landlady what was her philosophy of life. This 
might well be the most important information which the landlady 
should seek about the applicant for quarters in her home. Sup- 
pose, for example, the would-be roomer appears with his pockets 
full of money, the landlady satisfies herself that he has a fat bank 
account and rents him rooms on that basis, and then he turns out 
to be an Al Capone or a Machine Gun Kelly. She has let herself 
in for all kinds of trouble because her tenant had an unsatisfac- 
tory philosophy of life. 

The energy that holds the atom together is so great, Sir James 
Jeans tells us, that if ever it is released and made available for 
human use it will be possible to send an ocean liner across the 
Atlantic on the power released from the skin of a baked potato. 
At the same time Professor Soddy writes, ‘‘If ever the energy of 
the atom is released the first thing man will do with it is to invent 
a new bomb.’’ 

There is plenty of evidence to support Professor Soddy’s the- 
ory. Iron was used for swords and armor for centuries while 
farmers continued to plow with wooden sticks. Nitroglycerin was 
used in warfare before it was used to build dams and relieve heart 
disease. Malthus taught that the nemesis of man would be his 
inability to produce food as rapidly as the race increased in num- 
ber, and in his day it was believed that the one problem humanity 
faced was the problem of creating an age of plenty. Now we 
have arrived at the age of plenty and its symbol is the machine 
eun. We have plenty of food and clothing and chemicals and yet 
the only part of this plenty which we seem to be able to distribute 
impartially is bullets. 

What is wrong with this picture? Something has been left out. 
It is the thing the landlady should require of her would-be ten- 
ant—an adequate philosophy of life. This is the one thing our 
educational system not only has failed to furnish but has failed 
to recognize any obligation to provide. ‘‘To articulate a philoso- 
phy of life,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is no responsibility of the 
schools.’’ To fail,to realize this fact about our educational sys- 
tem is to overlook the influence of John Dewey in shaping the 
educational policy of our generation. When Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins called attention to this deficiency he stirred up a verita- 
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ble tempest of discussion in educational circles. One editor com- 
ments on Dr. Hutchin’s thesis, ‘‘that metaphysics is needed as the 
requisite discipline for the unification of scientific knowledge,’’ 
with the words, ‘‘Its first expression . . . shocked the university 
community and the scholarly profession generally.’’ This shock 
had no reference to the particular philosophy that Dr. Hutchins 
favored. The debate between Dewey and Hutchins was not 
whether Aristotle’s philosophy should be the framework within 
which education should be conducted, but whether any philo- 
sophical framework at all was desirable. 

There is a growing consensus among educators today that 
President Hutchins’ diagnosis is correct, but that his remedy 
leaves much to be desired. It is also noteworthy that while there 
is a growing sentiment in favor of his thesis, when it comes to 
practice there is no agreement as to which of any number of 
philosophies is to be chosen. In practice we still find educators 
and schools, in the main, back in the old atomism which was the 
rule of the last decade. 

The church college, however, need face no difficulty here. The 
fact that it is a church college definitely commits it to the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. 

I can recall the time when*chureh colleges were embarrassed 
by the domination of the John Dewey group in American educa- 
tion. They were apologetic about being committed to a definite 
philosophy of life, and some of these colleges even felt called upon 
to uphold their academic dignity by demonstrating their inde- 
pendence of any obligation to build their courses around a clearly 
defined life philosophy. The result was that in some colleges 
religion was deliberately belittled. In effect they said, ‘‘We may 
be of church origin, but we are not religious.’’ The result was 
that more cynicism was generated in such schools, with their 
patronizing or apologetic attitude toward religion, than in the 
universities where religion was merely ignored. 

Those days have now passed. It is generally and increasingly 
felt that education must first of all provide a, satisfactory world 
view, within which the skills and specializations must be organ- 
ized. While secular circles are debating as to what that philoso- 
phy is to be, the church college is free to step out and frankly 
avow its wholehearted advocacy of the philosophy of the Chris- 
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tian religion. In fact, there has never been a time when the 
church college was morally free to do anything else. | 

You will notice that I am using the term ‘‘church college’’ 
rather than ‘‘church-related college.’? This particular college 
looks to the Church for support, or carries the endorsement of the 
Church as it solicits support from individuals. The Church is 
amply able to support its colleges, but the Church cannot be ex- 
pected to give any sacrificial support to colleges which are nervous 
or apologetic about their connection with the Church. This does 
not mean that the Church has any desire or right to limit aca- 
demic freedom or impose factional or sectarian teaching upon the 
colleges, but it does expect joyous, unswerving loyalty on the part 
of the college and its faculty to the lordship of Jesus Christ and 
to the standards and ideals of the Church. If anyone questions 
the Church’s right to this, then let him answer the question, 
““Why should any college be ‘church-related,’ let alone ‘church- 
supported’?’’ The liberal arts college will never receive ade- 
quate support from the Church solely on the basis of the convic- 
tion that liberal education is a good thing. Rather, such support 
grows out of the value which the college is believed to have in 
propagating enlightened Christianity. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


When one speaks to an assembly of ministers and elders he 
stresses the Church’s responsibility to its colleges. But in such 
a group as this we need to stress the colleges’ responsibility to the 
Church, which is briefly this: to send out into the world the young 
people whom the Church commits to the college, not only with 
sound academic equipment, but also with riper, sounder, more 
steadfast Christian character than they possessed when they 
entered college. This is the ground on which we base our plea 
for church support. To justify such support we must be both 
sincere and efficient in caring for the spiritual life of our students. 

Plainly one great advantage of the church college in the eyes 
of the Church is its inclusion in the curriculum for credit of 
definite religious instruction. We must make good on this claim. 
There are schools where such instruction is merely nominal. 
Religion is a ‘‘snap’’ course. It is not expected that any student 
will be ‘‘flunked”’ in a course in religion. I am told that a certain 
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type of football player sometimes shows marked preference for 
courses in Bible, a preference which has nothing to do with his 
attendance at divine worship on Sundays or at college chapel! 
I know of a case last year, however, where a senior was refused 
his diploma because his Bible teacher had the courage to flunk 
him for unsatisfactory work in Bible! That would have been 
accepted as quite ‘‘all in the day’s work’’ had the course been in 
calculus or sociology, but in Bible it was the occasion of consider- 
able comment. (Outside pressure was brought to bear, but the 
professor stuck to his guns. His name is inscribed in the Board 
of Christian Education’s roll of honor.) Why should there be a 
feeling anywhere that for a teacher to flunk a student in Bible 
is anything more out of the ordinary than to flunk him in Latin 
or history ? 

It is plain, then, that a school may offer courses in religion 
without being in any real sense a religious school, and that there 
is a way of teaching religion and Bible that discredits both. To 
maintain a slipshod standard is one of these ways. Our courses 
in religion and Bible are, on the whole, not stiff enough. 

Again, the teaching of Bible by a man who is not deeply and 
sincerely religious is a devastating practice. It is not enough to 
teach events and dates and doctrines. It is even more important 
that students be taught reverence for religion and religious truth 
and this is too much to expect of a teacher who is not himself 
reverent. Imagine the effect upon students of being taught 
religion by a teacher to whom religion is not a holy theme—a 
teacher who is habitually absent from chapel or church and is 
not actively promoting or supporting extracurricular religious 
activities in the school community. 

Furthermore, the religious teaching should be in the hands of 
the most fascinating personality on the campus. Academic pro- 
ficiency is not enough. A string of degrees long enough to reach 
from Philadelphia to Pasadena is not enough. These plus rever- 
ence and sincerity are not enough. To all these must be added 
winsomeness. Let us take extreme care in selecting our teachers 
of religion for, while it is true of all subjects, it is peculiarly true 
of a subject that carries the emotional involvements of a course 
in religion that the student’s attitude toward his subject will be 


determined largely by his attitude toward the teacher. Let us, 
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at all costs, secure teachers of religion whose personal charm and 
quality of life is such that students will say, ‘‘I want to incorpo- 
rate into my own living the philosophy that has produced such 
a personality as that.’’ 

Finally, in order that the college may be of maximum effective- 
ness in producing Christian character, every professor and 
teacher on the campus should be of sound affirmative Christian 
character, regardless of the subject he teaches. 

There has been a strange superstition in educational cireles— 
the superstition that a person can break his personality into frag- 
ments and teach with only a part of himself. This superstition 
clouded the issue in the case of Bertrand Russell, and carried a 
controversy over into the emotional ground of ‘‘academic free- 
dom’’ that should never have been fought on that ground at all. 

** Academic freedom”’ was not the real issue. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the pattern of life advocated by Dr. Russell 
in such books as his ‘‘Education and the Good Life’’ was a pat- 
tern that nobody wanted taught in any American university. 
Dr. Russell’s sturdiest defenders would scarcely have contended 
otherwise. The real issue, therefore, was, ‘‘Can a man who holds 
Bertrand Russell’s philosophy of life be safely entrusted with the 
teaching of mathematics and logic on the campus of an American 
university ?’’ His defenders maintained that a man ought not 
to be barred from teaching mathematics and logic on the ground 
of his unsatisfactory conclusions in the realm of philosophy and 
ethics. 

Let us examine this contention. It raises the question whether 
anyone can teach with a segment of his personality. Can Dr. 
Russell’s philosophical self be detached from his mathematical 
and logical self for classroom purpose? 

Anyone who knows anything at all about psychology knows 
that such a fragmentation of personality is out of the question. 
We always act as ‘‘wholes.’’ Everything we do we do with our 
whole selves. We cannot act in different situations as a sexual 
self, a mathematical self, a philosophical self, consecutively. We 
act as whole selves in all situations although the stress at any 
given time may be in one direction or another. 

Mathematics may be an abstract science, but it can never be 
abstracted and taught in a vacuum. One teaches mathematics 
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with his whole self. If this were not true, a clicking machine 
would do as well for a mathematics teacher as a Jeans or a Max- 
well. Students do not study mathematics because patterns of 
figures are beautiful. They discover the beauty and fascination 
of these patterns through the personality of an imaginative 
teacher who holds their interest and captures their enthusiasm by 
relating these figure patterns to life situations made vivid through 
his own world view, and which he shares with them. 

The thing that distinguishes the great teacher from the plod- 
ding ‘‘dry as dust’’ pedant is his ability to do precisely this 
thing. Asa matter of fact, one of Dr. Russell’s best known books, 
‘Mysticism and Logiec,’”’ illustrates what I have just said. The 
subject of logic is related to the total world view of the author. 

To be more concrete, I interviewed some Chinese young men 
taking graduate work in one of our American universities. They 
were decidedly antagonistic to the Christian religion. I asked 
them with whom they had been studying in China, and they said 
they had listened to the lectures of Bertrand Russell, and they 
attributed their deprecation of religion to the personality of this 
teacher. Is there any reason to suppose that Dr. Russell could 
exercise a philosophical detachment in New York City which he 
failed to exercise in China? Such detachment is too much to 
expect of any teacher anywhere. 

When a teacher appears on a campus to teach mathematics or 
logic or physics or psychology, ‘‘everything that he is begins at 
once to teach everything that he is.’?, We shall never have a con- 
sistent and constructive educational program until we appreciate 
this fact and build the personnel of our faculties in its light. The 
goal of every educational institution, and particularly of the 
church college, should be to recruit as teachers only men and 
women of such well-rounded Christian personality that the col- 
lege would be proud to exhibit them in all circles as the kind of 
persons whom it is the aim of the college to graduate from its 
student body into life. 

It is my feeling that the spiritual bond between the colleges and 
the churches ought to be greatly strengthened. I believe that this 
can be brought to pass. Certainly if there is any justification in 
relating the colleges to the Church’s Board of Christian Educa- 
tion it is chiefly here. 
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By JOHN LAWRENCE SEATON* 


leas inauguration of a new president usually is accompanied 

by an address known as a “‘charge.’’ I have been inaugu- 
rated twice and have been the recipient of two charges. Both of 
them contained much good advice, but I cannot remember that 
I ever consciously used any of it. The reason is simple. Adminis- 
trative problems may be much alike in principle, but each presi- 
dent must solve them in his own way and according to his own 
insights. 

Shortly after Dr. Charles N. Pace became President of Hamline 
University I called at his office. As I rose to leave he said to me, 
“*Dr. Seaton, you have been in this administrative business a long 
time and I am new to it. Tell me, is there any trick to it?’’ 
“*Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘there is a trick to it. In general there are two 
kinds of inside problems for a president. With one kind he needs 
only to wait and the solution will come of itself.’’ '‘‘ Well,’’ said 
Dr. Pace, ‘‘I do not see any trick about that.’’ ‘‘The trick,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘is to know which is which.’’ That is something the 
president knows or does not know, ‘‘to his triumph or undoing.’’ 

Accordingly, what I have to say will not contain much advice 
and will not be a formal charge to the President. I shall try to 
make it a reminder—more to you than to him—of facts which are 
familiar enough but are too likely to be forgotten. I have deliber- 
ately chosen to restrict myself to things related directly to this 
present situation and the good friend who today is placed with 
such honor and acclaim in the midst of them. 


THREE MAJor TASKS 


Consider briefly three of the president’s major tasks, around 

* Dr. Seaton is the much respected and efficient president of Albion Col- 
lege (Michigan). This address was delivered at the inauguration of Vernon 
Franklin Schwalm as President of Manchester College (Indiana), on Novem- 
ber 8, 1941. Dr. Seaton speaks quite realistically and his words may be 
considered as sound advice to deans and others who aspire to be college 
presidents. 
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which cluster numerous minor tasks. In the first place he must 
make sure that the college is a good college, meeting in full all 
the claims it makes for itself, and serving with distinction in its 
chosen fields. Otherwise it loses title to public regard and sup- 
port. But an honest college is among the noblest works of man 
and among the most effective agencies of personal and social 
progress. 

A college takes its character and ideals largely from its presi- 
dent. He determines directly or indirectly the range of its offer- 
ings and selects the faculty. His judgments as to the type of 
students to be admitted are likely to prevail. He decides in 
substance what shall be said to the public and in what ways both 
students and public shall be served. His spirit pervades the 
whole institution, and in a short period, even one student genera- 
tion, he can change its mood and purpose. The stronger he is the 
more completely he does it. I am deeply grateful, therefore, to 
know by personal relations over a long period of years the sound 
ideals and wise methods of President Schwalm. 

In the second place, the president has the major and in some 
instances nearly the entire responsibility of financing such col- 
leges as Manchester and DePauw, Albion, and Kalamazoo. It 
should not be so but it is so. A recent somewhat cynical comment 
sums up the matter in this fashion: ‘‘ A president is supposed to 
go down town and get the money. He is not supposed to have 
ideas on public affairs; that is what the trustees are for. He is 
not supposed to have ideas on education ; that is what the faculty 
is for. He is supposed to go down town and get the money.’’ 
The trustees usually assure a prospective president that they 
want an educator and that they themselves will look after the 
necessary funds. How happy we college presidents would be if 
the sweet dream ever proved to be true! Except in a few in- 
stances, the president is the chief financial agent. He works at it 
so persistently and boldly that someone described him not long 
ago as “‘a pillar of brass by day, and a cloud of gas by night.’’ 

He has to be much more than that in these times of war and 
wanton destruction. The values bought at so great a price are 
rapidly being blown up, burned up, taxed out of existence, or 


stolen away by political chicanery and fraud. It requires no seer 
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to discover the abundant and convincing signs that we have 
reached the end of an era in philanthropy. I find among men 
who might still be considered able to give largely an increasing 
reluctance to grant audiences, less patience to hear the case, and 
diminishing readiness to respond with gifts. 

Into this world the president of a college goes to raise money 
for a cause which has little emotional appeal except to the few 
who can see ‘‘far down the future’s broadening way.’’ If he is 
to have freedom to work for the larger gifts and the more distant 
ends, the trustees and the alumni must come increasingly to his 
aid in providing funds for current operations. The President 
will be the chief burden bearer in all financial affairs but the 
responsibilities must be shared by everyone who is related in any 
way to the College, and by a multitude of public spirited citizens 
of Indiana and other states. I wish I could say that they would 
be shared by the church, as they were in the dear old days when 
to the Protestant churches everywhere, their colleges were sacred 
charges. 

In the third place, the president must see that sufficient num- 
ber of students come to share in the privileges afforded by the 
college and a reasonable proportion of them remain to gradua- 
tion. Once that was an easy task, but it no longer isso. The vast 
system of publicly administered higher education bears with in- 
creasing pressure upon the privately administered institutions. 
Some of the states already have two to four universities all 
bidding for more students. Teachers colleges, junior colleges, 
municipal universities, and a host of business and trade schools 
campaign vigorously for students. Every artifice of advertising 
is employed and fantastic inducements are offered. ‘‘Recruit- 
ing,’’ as it is tactfully and euphemistically called, has become in 
the last ten years one of the most expensive and irritating fea- 
tures of our educational system. And the worst is yet to come 
when all the costly buildings being erected at state institutions 
through the help of Government money have to be justified in 
use and maintained by larger income from students as well as by 
increased appropriations. More buildings, more students, more 
appropriations—it is the kind of circle that may appear to the 
tax payers to be peculiarly vicious when the next abyssmal de- 


pression comes as come it will after the war. 
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In any event, the president of such a college as Manchester or 
Albion must be in the thick of the campaign for students, both 
directly and indirectly. President Schwalm should have the help 
of every friend of the college in this important service. 


MomMeENts or DISAPPOINTMENT 


In connection with these responsibilities and many others which 
there is not time even to mention, the president often has grievous 
disappointments. He meets with obstacles where he did not 
expect to find them, and fails of support where he naturally 
looked for it. Nevertheless, the president must carry on with 
what one of my teachers used to call ‘‘continuity of purpose and 
pertinacity of design.’’ At times he seems to be quite alone and 
he suffers from a deep sense of depression, but there are men and 
women, thanks to God, who try to keep step with him and to share 
in his burdens. Fortunate is he if always among them are most 
of the trustees, his immediate associates in the faculty, and many 
students of discernment and personal loyalty. 

I have poignant memories of an incident in my own experience. 
It was during the previous war when each morning brought new 
horrors to all the people. Unrest and discontent seethed in the 
colleges as elsewhere. On one of the worst days when I had 
struggled for many hours with financial problems, I came to the 
late afternoon weary and depressed, uncertain of what would 
come forth in the night and fearful of the morrow. <A student by 
the name of Ruth Leiz came in and at my invitation sat down. 
After she had chatted merrily for a few minutes and I had 
responded as well as I could in my distracted state of mind I 
tried to make it easy for her to state the object of her call by 
saying, ‘‘ Well, Ruth, what may I do for you this afternoon?”’ 
‘“‘Oh, nothing,’’ she replied, ‘‘I just came in to visit with you.”’ 
And then, as a blush livelier than the tint of a rose stole into her 
cheeks and a radiant smile illumined her features, she added, 
‘IT wanted to tell you how much I like the College and the faculty, 
and how much I like the President.’’ At her words of human 
interest, companionship, and loyalty the cares that infested the 
day vanished and I took courage and thanked God. 


Today, you bring honor and flowers and fair words to your 
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President, and that is well. But I charge you to remember that 
he may need them in later days more than he needs them now. 
You may come to him some lonely hour with the inspiration and 
companionship that will put a new song into his heart, and a new 
efficiency into his life. 

All this looks somewhat dark and somber, but in the picture 
of a president’s life the bright hues after all are predominant. 
Even the bearing of burdens, alone or with many, is a rich experi- 
ence for those who understand Kipling’s pregnant words: 


““No one shall work for money 
And no one shall work for fame 
But each for the joy of working.’’ 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The president of a college has special compensations. His 
opportunity for service is unique in kind and almost unequalled 
in value. He more than anyone else, more than all others I think, 
determines the quality of the college—its academic soundness and 
its spirit—and thus determines the quantity and quality of its 
products. Because our church-related colleges have had presi- 
dents well acquainted with God and familiar with the motives and 
meanings of life as it should be lived they have produced more 
than their share of leaders in every form of human activity, 
especially in all the learned professions. Because they have had 
that kind of president they have produced also a great company 
of ordinary men and women, who, by the training and inspira- 
tion received from the college, have given exceptionally fine ser- 
vice in the everyday affairs of life. After all should it not be 
counted among the greatest achievements for common men and 
women, to do uncommonly well the common work of the world 
because their minds were opened and their hearts were touched 
in such a college as this? 

In our colleges and, indeed, in our whole system of education, 
practical skill and efficiency are recognized at their full worth. 
But in our liberal arts colleges we have felt that the chief func- 
tion of education is not to multiply one’s chances of political or 
social success, though it may have that effect. It is to disclose to 
young people their own gifts and possibilities ; to arouse them from 
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vanity, sloth, and easy contentment; to give them fervor without 
fanaticism, seriousness without stupidity, calmness without cold- 
ness, and power without undue pride; to fix in them such open- 
ness of vision that the truth never will find them blind or unre- 
sponsive; to teach them to regard life as a divine mission for 
which divine strength and guidance will be given; to quicken 
their will to serve and to warm their hearts with compassion for 
every human need; and finally to turn them forever from shadows 
to realities, from the perishing to that which lasts. 

The responsibility seems too great at times to be entrusted to 
our poor skills as teachers and administrators. It helps though 
if we always have toward students an attitude of proud expec- 
tancy, and if we remember that they are ourselves as we were in 


our late ’teens. We too were bright or dull, diligent or lazy, 


ambitious or easily content—and sometimes all of these within 
a day. It also helps if we remember that any human being is 


potentially worthy of interest and respect because he bears within ~ 


himself unmeasured and unmeasurable possibilities. The boy so 
annoying and discouraging at times may become a stalwart, 
strong and true, fit as Isaiah said to serve ‘‘as a hiding place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest, as streams of water in 
a dry place, and as the shade of a great rock in a weary land.’’ 
We do not know and we cannot know what the students are in 
their deepest selves and still less what they will become as the 
years unfold. But happy are we if much of the time in trying 
to guide them wisely we can make 


‘“The golden guess 
That’s morning to the fair found of truth.’’ 


Once I traveled on that marvelous St. Gothard’s railway 
through the Alps. The train wound around and around within 
the mountains, sometimes through tunnels where the eye could 
not pierce the darkness, sometimes along sheer cliffs from which 
the earth dropped away into seemingly fathomless depths, some- 
times across terrifying chasms on airy bridges suspended like 
giant spider webs between towering walls of rock. On and up 
we went. A safe track had been built for us and the watchful 


care of the trainmen was around us. In due season we came 
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happily to the journey’s end. In like manner the boys and girls 
of this College will be traveling in strange and dangerous places 
of thought and experience, and you, Mr. President, will be in 
charge of them. It will be your duty and at the same time your 
priceless privilege to conduct them in person and with the help 
of the faculty through dark and troubled ways where only faith 
can discern the lights; by yawning abysses where only sure 
thinking can avoid catastrophe, and over perilous chasms where 
only learning can fling a bridge and experience can cross in 
safety. Up the steep and craggy way of the gods you and your 
faculty will conduct generations of young people to the high 
plains where manhood is nature and life has come to assured 
mastery in Christ. That is a work which the greatest and best of 
men, or even the angels in heaven might envy. It fills the passing 
days with joy and the quality of eternity is in it. 


A REVERED SUCCESSION 


Your induction, Dr. Schwalm, into the office of president of 
Manchester College places you in a revered succession. I doubt 
not that you are keenly aware of it, and are modestly grateful 
for the incentives that your predecessors have given you. Strong 
men have labored here and ‘‘their works do follow them.”’ 

You have been called back to this college of your early love and 
service and you have confidently been elected to carry on to far 
greater success the work so well begun by others. The patrons 
and alumni of Manchester believe in you and will want to work 
with you as they are able. There will be precious and enduring 
values for all. In building the college you serve interests greater 
and more lasting than the interests of an individual can be. 

A college is not a group of buildings, however imposing in size 
and perfect in proportions. It is not a company of teachers, how- 
ever distinguished for learning and skilled in the art of instruc- 
tion. It is not even a host of eager students, open-minded to the 
truth. 

A college is not any of these or all of these. It is something 
instinet with life, hallowed by the labor and love of generations. 
Do you remember that eloquent passage regarding the church in 
‘‘The Servant in the House?’’ It expresses my feeling about the 
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college. ‘‘When you enter it you hear a sound—a sound as of 
some mighty poem changed. Listen long enough and you will 
learn that it is made up of the beating of human hearts, of the 
nameless music of men’s souls—that is if you have ears. . . . The 
pillars of it go up like the brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet 
human flesh of men and women is moulded about the bulwarks 
strong and impregnable; . . . the terrible spans and arches of 
it are the joined hands of comrades; and up in the heights of 
spaces there are inscribed the numberless musings of all the 
dreamers of the world. It is yet building—building and built 
upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in deep darkness, some- 
times in blinding light; now beneath the burden of unutterable 
anguish, now to the tune of great laughter and heroic shoutings 
like the ery of thunder. Sometimes in the silence of the night 
time one may hear the tiny hammerings of the comrades at work 
up in the dome—the comrades that have climbed ahead.’’ 

They now charge us to carry on their work. To share in that 
high destiny, you, Dr. Schwalm, have been elected and into it you 
now are being inducted. The future is with you and the stars are 
fighting in their courses for you. Generations of men and women 
who love this college are looking to you with eager expectancy 
and with steady trust. : 


“*Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.’’ 
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By WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM 


I’ I were to dignify this paper with a title under the general 
topic, ‘Religion in Higher Edueation,’’ I would eall it ‘‘Pri- 
orities in Higher Education,’”’ although, for the most part, it will 
be concerned with only one of those ‘‘priorities.’? I begin by 
calling your attention to the fact that this priority of religion 
in American life is one not only of importance, but also of time. 
It is asserted in those ten famous words of the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘‘all men are endowed by their Creator with in- 
alienable rights,’’ and it is included in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 with specific reference to education: 


“*Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.”’ 


Of course, if this statement in the Declaration of Independence 
on the origin of the rights of man and its application to education 
in the Northwest Ordinance are false assumptions; if it is true, 
as was stated in a document recently issued by a state Depart- 
ment of Education in North Central territory that ‘‘rights are 
social before they are individual’’; if there is anyone who be- 
lieves that whatever rights man has, he receives from the state, 
then he is a totalitarian in the strictest sense of the word. It 
makes little difference whether he bases his ideas of the supremacy 
of the state on racial superiority as the Nazis do, or on the superi- 
ority of the proletariat, as do the Communists, he stands in direct 
opposition to the American theory of government which makes 
man a creature of God, deriving his inalienable rights from his 
Creator and holds, ‘‘that to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’’ 

In this concept, the state is the creature of the governed and 
not their creator; it is the servant of the people and not their 

* This is a strong statement for the place of the teaching of religion 
(theology) in the curriculum of higher education. Dr. Cunningham is Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Notre Dame. 
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master and when it ceases to be a good servant is must be changed 
for a better. This is the meaning of democracy. If we leave God 
out of this picture we have no rational basis for democracy. One 
may assert it on a sentimental basis—he may talk about the 
brotherhood of man, but this is meaningless unless it is based 
on the fatherhood of God. Once we abondon that, once we deny 
the spiritual part of man’s nature and make him merely a highly 
developed animal, ‘‘an amoeba with acquirements,’’ as Bernard 
Shaw put it, the law of the jungle is supreme. Might is the only 
right and such concepts as duty, social obligation, patriotism, and 
brotherly love are the rankest superstitions. 


I. Tur Frve PRIORITIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


What does this mean for education? What are the priorities 
in education which should retain this position on all levels of 
general education from the kindergarten to the graduate school? 
I begin the answer to this question with the statement that man, 
the creature of God of the founding fathers, is a rational animal 
and the business of education is to make him more rational and 
less anmmal. How do we do this? There is only one way,—by 
developing his rational powers. What are the rational powers 
which make man man, which set him off from the animals of the 
lower species and make him supreme over the material universe? 
I answer that they are two, (1) the power of thought and (2) the 
power of expressing that thought in forms which preserve it for 
himself and communicate it to others. We see these two powers 
in the name of the Liberal College as it developed in this country 
during the past century: the ‘‘Liberal College of Arts and Sci- 
ences.’? The arts of expression fall into three great groups of 
which the Language Arts are by far the most important. The 
other two groups are the Fine Arts and the Practical Arts, one 
aiming at the creation and enjoyment of things beautiful, the 
other at making things that are useful. This latter group Nor- 
man Foester calls the ‘‘servile arts.’’ They are the aim in voca- 
tional education, but the Liberal College, if it remains true to its 
name, is not concerned with them. The women’s colleges are 
having the hardest time here with the inroads of home economics 
and secretarial studies. 
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The sciences also fall into three great groups, each one the 
depository of the knowledge of man in one of the three worlds in 
which man lives. First of all, the material world, the world of 
nature, gives us the Natural Sciences, astronomy, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, ete. Second, we have the human world, the world of man, 
and of human relations. For this group I prefer the name 
Humanistic Sciences since, for example, in Psychology they deal 
with man as an individual as well as a member of society. But 
more commonly they are called the ‘‘social sciences.’’ Finally, 
we have the group dealing with the third world in which man 
lives, the spiritual world. No other animal shares this with him. 
Here he is lifted above the animal level; he discovers his nature 
is freedom, his goal is God. These studies carry him beyond the 
physical world, beyond the physical elements of the human world; 
hence, we call them the Metaphysical Sciences. They fall into 
two great groups: one dealing with those concepts man is able to 
arrive at by the unaided light of human reason, the Philosophical 
Seiences; the other based upon knowledge that is above the 
powers of human reason, knowledge that comes through divine 
revelation, the Theological Sciences. 

Here, then, are the five priorities in general education in two 
great groups, the Arts and the Sciences, (1) the Language Arts, 
(2) the Fine Arts, (3) the Natural Sciences, (4) the Humanistic 
Sciences and (5) the Metaphysical Sciences. I will never forget 
the experience I had some years ago when re-writing a college 
catalog, of discovering that Nicholas Murray Butler had made 
the same fivefold analysis, though in strikingly different termi- 
nology, in terms of the ‘‘Spiritual Inheritance.”’ 

President Butler writes as follows: ‘‘If education cannot be 
identified with mere instruction, what is it? What does the term 
mean? I answer, it must mean a gradual adjustment to the 
spiritual possessions of the race, with a view to realizing one’s 
own potentialities and to assisting in carrying forward that com- 
plex of ideas, acts, and institutions which we call civilization. 
Those spiritual possessions may be variously classified, but they 
certainly are at least fivefold. The child is entitled to his scien- 
tific inheritance, to his literary inheritance, to his aesthetic inheri- 
tance, to his institutional inheritance, and to his religious in- 
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heritance. Without them all he cannot become a truly educated 
or a truly cultivated man.’’? (The Meaning of Education, Scrib- 
ners, 1915, rev., pp. 25-26). I call your special attention to that 
last sentence, ‘‘ Without them all he (the student) cannot become 
a truly educated or a truly cultivated man.’’ 

This is what the school must teach to give a general education. 
President Hutchins’ ‘‘accumulated wisdom’’ is also fivefold if 
we group “‘ethical wisdom’’ under the general heading ‘‘philo- 
sophical’’ of which it is a part. This is in sharp contrast to the 
fourfold division adopted by Chicago University in its adminis- 
trative reorganization in October, 1930 (Chauncey Samuel 
Baucher, The Chicago College Plan, University of Chicago Press, 
1935, p. 8). In this arrangement the Natural Sciences were split 
into two sections, the physical and the biological sciences; the 
Humanistic Sciences retain their identity under the title, ‘‘social 
seiences,’’ and the other three groups, (1) Language and Litera- 
ture, (2) Fine Arts, and (8) Philosophy and Theology are all 
lumped together under the one general title—the ‘‘humanities.’’ 

In the sixth column of the diagram we have an illustration of 
the group system which is being introduced almost universally 
in the college today to offset the excessive departmentalization of 
the past half century. Such a grouping is inclusive of all fields 
of knowledge apart from the applied aspect which is not the busi- 
ness of the Liberal College. We begin teaching these great bodies. 
of knowledge in the kindergarten and elementary school though 
on these levels the approach to the immature mind of the child 
is psychological, not logical; that is, the approach is in terms of 
the child’s capacities and interests and not in terms of the subject 
matter itself. Nature Study in the lower grades is replaced on 
the upper levels by the organized sciences, physics and chemistry, 
and biology. This is the logical approach, and it is proper for 
the maturing mind of the college student. But all five of these 
great bodies of knowledge must be taught on all levels of general 
education if, in Butler’s words, the pupil is to ‘‘become a truly 
educated or a truly cultivated man.’’ Today, the academic 
groups within the college carry some such titles as those given in 
column six of the diagram with Philosophy and Theology as the 


fifth group. 
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Il. THEOLOGY A SCIENCE 


The question now arises, Is Theology a science? For the 
Catholic, a decidedly affirmative answer to this question is given 
in the writings of the outstanding authority in the two fields, 
philosophy and theology, St. Thomas Aquinas. His masterpiece, 
the Summa Theologica, begins with this question. In the trans- 
lation of the English Dominicans, the ‘‘Second Article’’ of 
‘Question I, First Part’’ carries this title, ‘‘Whether Sacred 
Doctrine Is a Science?’’ and gives this answer: 


Sacred Doctrine is a science. We must bear in mind that 
that there are two kinds of sciences. There are those which 
proceed from a principle known by the natural light of 
the intelligence, such as arithmetic and geometry... . 
There are others which proceed from principles known by 
the light of a higher science: thus the science of perspec- 
tive proceeds from principles established by geometry. 
. .. So it is that sacred doctrine is a science, because it 
proceeds from principles established by the light of higher 
science, namely, the knowledge of God. . . . on principles 
revealed by God. (The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Benziger Bros., 1920, vol. I, p. 4) 


To a mixed audience such as this, however, I believe it is more 
worthwhile to call attention to the great educational classic in the 
English language which deals specifically with this question, 
Newman ’s Idea of a University. If this paper has no other out- 
come but to stimulate some to read (I hope I should say reread) 
Discourse II carrying the title, ‘‘Theology a Branch of Knowl- 
edge,’’ it will not have been in vain. Speaking of Newman in 
his Education According to Some Moderns, Charles Thwing, for- 
merly President of Western Reserve University, says: 


His interpretations (of the nature of reason as touched 
by the liberalizing force of education) are among the most 
moving ever given to the mind of a man to offer to his fel- 
lows. . . . His whole conception of the nature and func- 
tions, of the purposes and results, of that educational 
process 1s pregnant with lasting lessons to the mind and 
the conscience of man. (pp. 248-250) 


The late President Coffman of the University of Minnesota once 


told me that he always kept on his desk a copy of Newman’s Idea 
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so that whenever a free moment presented itself he could open 
it at random and refresh his spirit with the lofty sentiments 
couched in the beautiful cadence of that master of English prose. 
There are two qualities which a classic in any field must have and 
this classic possesses in an eminent degree, the power of thought 
and the power of expression, matter and form, stuff and style. 
Le us give you a passage from the second discourse: 


“‘Are we to limit our idea of University Knowledge by the 
evidence of our senses? then we exclude ethics; by intui- 
tion? we exclude history; by testimony? we exclude meta- 
physics; by abstract reasoning? we exclude physics. Is 
not the being of a God reported to us by testimony, handed 
down by history, inferred by an inductive process, brought 
home to us by metaphysical necessity, utged on us by the 
suggestions of our conscience? It is a truth in the natural 
order, as well as in the supernatural. So much for its 
origin ; and, when obtained, what is it worth? Is it a great 
truth or a small one? Is it a comprehensive truth? Say 
that no other religious idea whatever were given but it, and 
you have enough to fill the mind; you have at once a whole 
dogmatic system. The word ‘‘God”’ is a Theology in itself, 
indivisibly one, inexhaustibly various, from the vastness 
and the simplicity of its meaning. Admit a God, and you 
introduce among the subjects of your knowledge, a fact 
encompassing, closing in upon, absorbing every other fact 
conceivable. How can we investigate any part of any 
order of Knowledge, and stop short of that which enters 
into every order? All true principles run over with it, all 
phenomena converge to it; it is truly the First and the 
Last. In word indeed, and in idea, it is easy enough to 
divide Knowledge into human and divine, secular and re- 
ligious, and to lay down that we will address ourselves to 
the one without interfering with the other; but it is im- 
possible in fact. Granting that divine truth differs in kind 
from human, so do human truths differ in kind one from 
another. If the knowledge of the Creator is in a different 
order from knowledge of the creature, so, in like manner, 
metaphysical science is in a different.order from physical, 
physics from history, history from ethics. You will soon 
break up into fragments the whole circle of secular knowl- 
edge, if you begin the mutilation with divine.’’ (Sec- 
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TIl. Tue INTELLECTUAL AND Morau VIRTUES 


I have spoken briefly of the five priorities in general education 
and have quoted the two classic works which substantiate the 
position that religious knowledge, that is, the science of theology, 
is one of the two main branches in one of those great fields, the 
Metaphysical Sciences, which make up the curriculum of the 
Liberal College. There remains another question which merits 
treatment now, and it is this: Is the educational program of a 
college or university limited to the curriculum or should those 
other activities which loom so large in the life of the student 
today, the co-curricular activities, form part of their con- 
cern? ‘This question introduces us to the distinction between 
the intellectual and the moral virtues. There is no argu- 
ment about the first. If we follow Aristotle’s analysis of the 
intellectual virtues, later adopted by St. Thomas, they are five 
and fall into two groups: the speculative and the practical. The 
speculative are three: (1) science, ‘‘the ability to demonstrate 
universal and necessary truths and arrive at new and certain 
conclusions in the various branches of investigation’’; (2) wnder- 
standing, ‘‘the power to grasp certain fundamental, self-evident 
truths both theoretical and practical, for example: no effect with- 
out a cause’’; (3) wisdom, ‘‘the power to put things together and 
coordinate the data of science and understanding so as to attain 
to the ultimate explanation of all things and see everything in 
human life in relation to our last end.’’ 

The two virtues of the practical intellect are (1) art and (2) 
prudence. They are distinguished by the ‘‘expressive Latin 
phrases: recta ratio factibilium and recta ordo agibilium. In 
plain English we would say that art is knowing how to do a 
thing, prudence knowing what to do.’? (Thomas Verner Moore, 
Principles of Ethics, Lippincott, 1935, pp. 54-55.) 

In contrast with these are the moral virtues, commonly called 
the cardinal virtues, (1) prudence, (2) justice, (3) temperance, 
and (4) fortitude or courage. Thus, prudence is both an intel- 
lectual and a moral virtue. It well illustrates the difference be- 
tween the two. Prudence as an intellectual virtue means know- 
ing what to do under such and such circumstances. Prudence as 


a moral virtue means doing it. Once this distinction is grasped 
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we see the meaning of the statement that the university as such 
is not concerned with the moral virtues. The teaching situations 
within a university, the class room, the lecture hall, the library 
and laboratory, offer little if any opportunity for practice of the 
moral virtues. Virtue is a habit, and it develops through volun- 
tary practice. The opportunities for practice which the college 
situations afford are those resulting in intellectual habits, that is, 
the intellectual virtues. This brings out the meaning of the state- 
ment, ‘‘Character is caught; it cannot be taught.’’ The power of 
inspiring example and the activities outside the class room are 
those which result in the development of the moral virtues. 

Emphasizing this distinction between the intellectual and 
moral virtues, President Hutchins in his book No Friendly Voice 
Says that the latter, the moral virtues ‘‘are proper objects of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. . . . They play only an inci- 
dental role in the higher learning’’ (p. 66). The Catholic posi- 
tion, on the other hand, may be stated in these terms distinction 
without separation. If ‘‘Religion is the sum total of beliefs, 
sentiments, and practices, individual or social, which have for 
their object a power which man recognizes as supreme”’ as stated 
in part in Grandmaison’s definition (The History of Religion, 
Catholic Truth Society, London, 1910), then it must pervade the 
whole of life, of student life as well as life in the world. We can 
teach the beliefs in the classroom and through this teaching make 
religion play its part in the development of the intellectual 
virtues, but the sentiments and practices for the most part must 
be developed through student participation in divine worship, at 
the same time submitting himself to a disciplinary regimen of 
‘which the very aim is the development of the moral virtues. 

Let me illustrate this distinction without separation through 
the administrative organization now in operation in my own 
institution. In the early twenties following the war, with the 
great increase in student enrollment Notre Dame developed an 
administrative organization characteristic of the American uni- 
versity. In this development there came into being two Depart- 
ments of Religion, one with more than 30 priests teaching relig- 
ious truth in the class room; the other concerned with the 
religious life of the student body. In today’s terminology, this 
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latter is really a department of guidance or, if you will, a “‘per- 
sonnel office.’’ The three men directing this work are the parish 
priests of college life. Each has an office in one of the dormi- 
tories, with circulating library and pamphlet rack, and together 
they issue the Religious Bulletin, a mimeographed news sheet 
delivered to every student’s room every day but Sunday. They 
have nothing to do with enforcing the disciplinary regulations of 
the school. Just the contrary! If a student comes in conflict 
with the disciplinary authorities, the Directors of Religion are 
his refuge, not his judge or jury. They advise with him on any 
problem he may be facing, financial or scholastic, marriage or 
matriculation in another college, health or difficulties at home, 
girl friends and the members of his gang; their one aim in all 
this is to help the student lift his life from the level of the purely 
natural to that of the supernatural through submitting himself 
to a regimen of self-discipline in which frequent reception of the 
sacraments, particularly Confession and the Holy Communion, 
forms a prominent part. 

Does all this mean separation? Is a student’s intellectual life 
divorced from his religious life? Just the contrary! The stu- 
dent’s intellectual life must be an integral part of his religious 
life. No one has stated that better than Newman. The back of 
the title page of the Notre Dame catalog has carried this quota- 
tion for many years. But notice it is not from the Zdea. Rather, 
it is taken from the first sermon, entitled, ‘‘Intellect, the Instru- 
ment of Religious Training,’’ which Newman delivered before 
the newly founded university : 


“It will not satisfy me, what has satisfied so many, to have 
two independent systems, intellectual and religious, going 
at once side by side, by a sort of division of labor, and only 
accidentally brought together. It will not satisfy me, if 
religion is here, and science there, and young men converse 
with science all day, and lodge with religion in the evening. 
It is not touching the evil, to which these remarks have 
been directed, if the young man eat and drink and sleep in 
one place, and think in another: I want the same roof to 
contain both the intellectual and moral discipline. Devo- 
tion 1s not a sort of finish given to the sciences; nor is sci- 
ence . . . an ornament and set-off to devotion. I-want the 
intellectual layman to be religious and the devout ecclesi- 
astic to be intellectual. 
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‘“‘This is not matter of terms, nor of subtle distinctions. 
Sanctity has its influence; intellect has its influence; the 
influence of sanctity is the greater in the long run; the 
influence of intellect is the greater at the moment. There- 
fore, in the case of the young, whose education lasts a few 
years, where the intellect is, there is the influence. Their 
literary, their scientific teachers really have the forming 
of them. Let both influences act freely. As a general rule, 
no system of mere religious guardianship which neglects 
the reason, will in matter of fact succeed against the 
school. Youths need a masculine religion, if it is to carry 
captive their restless imaginations, and their wild intel- 
lects, as well as to touch their susceptible hearts.’’ (Ser- 
mons on Various Occasions) 


I return now to the thought with which I began: ‘‘all men are 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights.’’ This state- 
ment is a religious truth since it makes God the author of the 
rights of man. All varieties of so-called ‘‘naturalism,’’ whether 
materialistic or idealistic, pragmatism or positivism, extreme 
individualism or extreme collectivism, deny this truth, and from 
them, when logically carried out, stem all forms of totalitarianism 
which deify the state. From this truth come the four freedoms 
which democracy would preserve and extend to all mankind. In 
an emergency such as this, in wartime, we recognize that these 
freedoms cannot all be generously interpreted as they are during 
the time of peace. Hence, towards those who abuse these free- 
doms our attitude should be one of Christian charity but applied 
with a severe kindness instead of cruel torture, the technique of 
the totalitarians. But there is one place where those who deny 
this truth which is the foundation of democracy should not be 
tolerated, and that is in schools where they can rob youth of their 
belief in God and faith in democratic institutions. 

But, positively, we must do more than that. We must teach 
this truth in all schools beginning with the lowest to the very 
highest ; in public schools and in private, in state universities and 
in those privately endowed, in Protestant colleges and in Catho- 
lic, in schools of Jews and those of Gentiles. In no other way 
can we have any hope that freedom shall be our heritage in the 
days ahead. 
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By KENNETH I. BROWN 


MERICAN education divides itself today into two classes: 

secular and religious. It will not be fair to say that this 
division corresponds with the easy division of tax-supported in- 
stitution and church-related college. The two pictures are not 
congruent. There is a heap of religious teaching and wise stu- 
dent counseling in some of our state institutions; and there are 
colleges, so-called ‘‘church-related,’’ where the resources of in- 
spiration and the depth of Christian purpose have gone dry. 

We speak so glibly of a ‘‘Christian college’’ and what it should 
do. Behind these words there sometimes appears to be the sug- 
gestion of omnipotence—a suggestion which any college adminis- 
trator knows to be utterly false. 

The college campus is a cross-section of American life. Most 
of the forces of good and of evil have a bowing acquaintance on 
the campus. Many of the college denizens are by family training 
religious illiterates. Sunday school has not touched them with 
any noticeable marks of power. The fever of American cynicism 
is in their blood. To these there are always some glorious excep- 
tions. 

These comments are not offered as alibis; nor are they intended 
as discouragements. But they suggest the complex problem 
which the college administrator faces when he buckles down to 
study how he can make his institution a Christian college, not 
alone in purpose but in achievement as well. 

Quickly he recognizes his need for a program to undergird and 
to fulfill his purpose. 

1. Let the objectives of such a program be clearly defined. Let 
such a statement include those needs and those experiences which 
are common to all men: an individual’s discovery of God; the 
experience of practicing fellowship with other men and women ; 
the continuous search for a usable, livable philosophy of life 


* Here’s a statement which college faculties should discuss before the open- 
ing of the next academic year. Such self-study will be fruitful. Dr. Brown 
is the president of Denison University, Granville, O. 
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which is adequate for these days of crisis; a Christian scale of 
values whereby the student can distinguish between the impor- 
tant and the unimportant, between the first-best and the fifth- 
best ; an acceptance of personal responsibility. 

2. Let there be a curricular program of live courses in religion, 
with the emphasis not on theological controversies or denomina- 
tional differences but on the issues of contemporary religious liv- 
ing. Let these courses be aimed at the interest of the non-minis- 
terial student, whose future place in the church should be that of 
an intelligent, responsible layman. Let such courses include the 
study of the life and teaching of Jesus and the understanding of 
both Old and New Testaments, and in addition let them deal with 

_the major religious problems with which our day is struggling; 
the meaning and direction of life, God and the individual, the 
activities of social responsibility. 

3. Let there be a faculty with warm sympathy for the thesis 
of putting the practice of the presence of God and the practice 
of fellowship with man at the heart of the college experience. 
Let such a faculty disagree heartily if they will on intellectual 
matters; let them be those who treasure widely divergent emo- 
tional experiences; let them differ on their definitions of religion 
and God. But let them be one in desiring for their students a 
unifying of knowledge and of experience about a focal point of 
religious faith. 

4. Let there be a fostering of the experience of worship, both 
in small groups and in large, supported by clear understanding 
of what that experience of worship can be and how it serves to 
fortify and clarify religious living. 

5. Let there be maintained on the campus strong student or- 
ganizations, whose programs and activities shall represent the 
best combined student-faculty thought of the campus. Let them 
be faculty-counselled but student-controlled, for a student-group 
like an adult-group has the right to learn by making mistakes. 
Let these organizations in their several areas of student interest 
minister to the student need for the cultivation and the expression 
of religious living. 

6. Let there be a program of campus visitors, by which the 
strongest and the wisest of the country’s leaders in the field of 
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religious thought and Christian living shall be brought to the 
campus for brief visits, so planned as to allow these guests to 
share themselves with the student, not alone from the speaker’s 
platform but in the dining halls, the fraternity houses, and the 
dormitories as well. 

7. Let there be the cultivation of deep conviction—conviction 
that comes slowly, wrought out of the granite of experience, and 
of the sort that is possible only as student immaturity gives place 
to student maturity. Likewise let there be nurtured a wise 
tolerance for disagreements. 

8. Let there be a college administration that is itself sensitive 
to spiritual needs and values, and capable of fostering respect 
for religious living on the part of the students and the faculty, 
both by precept and by example. 

9. Let there be an advisory council of wise hearts, ae from 
the campus but associated closely with it in interest, which shall 
periodically evaluate the program and make constructive sugges- 
tions for increased effectiveness. 

10. Let there be a sturdy group of alumni and friends, fully 
informed on the college program and heartily approving both 
its intent and its activities. There will be need for the con- 
structive suggestions and the encouraging support which such a 
group can offer. This support may be a word of appreciation 
well spoken or a contribution in that spot where a gift may be 
most needed. 
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‘Try-Outs* 


By W. R. WESTHAFER 


Poet every day of the college year there may be found on 
the campus bulletin boards notices of try-outs for this and 
that. There are try-outs for a play, try-outs for debate, try-outs 
for teams and activities of all sorts. An editor for the college 
paper is not appointed until after a year or more of experience 
and testing. Singers for the glee clubs are chosen by compe- 
tition from a long list of aspirants and no man gets a place on 
an athletic team until he has proven his worth in hard, exacting 
training and practice. 
' None will question the validity or the practical value of the 
try-out. It has been well said that competition is the life of trade. 
Rivalry is a rule of nature and the best kind of stimulus to effort. 
Perhaps few of you aspire to a position on a team, a managership 
or the presidency of a club, but no student can escape the com- 
petition for a place in the general life of the college. This is the 
beginning of the year, a new semester is at hand. Lectures, reci- 
tations, reading, study and laboratory work will continue for 
about sixteen weeks and then the institution will endeavor to find 
out what the experience has done for you. A testing program 
will be offered wherein your intellectual digestive qualities will 
be examined along with your capacity for taking in and holding 
important facts. As far as the college is concerned this entertain- 
ment known as an examination is merely a bit of regular routine, 
a simple and direct method of determining your rank as a stu- 
dent. But for you it is a significant and important trying-out 
time, an opportunity to measure yourself by the standards set 
up and to find out what you have accomplished for yourself 
during the term of study. 


GRADING IN LIFE 


The college has always had its critics who are opposed to the 
close grading and ranking of students. They say that they are 

* This address was delivered at the opening of the new semester by the 
dean of the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. It is suggestive of a type of 
presentation which many college deans and presidents may wish to use. 
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against it as a matter of principle and insist that two eroupings 
only are necessary, those who pass and those who fail. But that 
kind of a system has been tried time and again without success 
because it leaves the low ranking student unaffected and robs 
the superior one of his main stimulus to good work. Nearly all 
colleges and universities of high standing believe that the con- 
ventional A, B, C, D, rating is best, for the very good reason that. 
the two-division plan is unreal and impractical. Life is not like 
that. In the world outside these academic walls a man is not 
classified as a success or as a failure; closer discriminations are 
made. In just a few years after you leave college for professional 
or business life you will be put down where your fellows and 
associates think you belong. Whether you like it or not, you 
will appear somewhere on the list as excellent, good, fair or poor. 

Once upon a time, when we first moved to a new town, we 
inquired of a certain man about doctors in case a member of the 
family needed to call one. He named them all and then, in order 
to meet my question fully, said, so and so are excellent, so and 
so are medium and the rest of them will do for a bad cold, three- 
day measles or a sprained finger, but for nothing serious. Teach- 
ers, lawyers and ministers are rated in the same way, and in the 
factories of the country, you will find good workers, ordinary 
workers and then a crowd of those whom the manager would just 
as soon not have in his shop if better ones could be secured. Any- 
one who is made unhappy by ranking through examination tests. 
in college will be unhappy throughout his life because in the 
world at large he will always be on trial and constantly the victim 
of judgments which are cold, severe and pitiless. 


Two CLASSES OF STUDENTS 


There are two classes of students in particular who dislike 
competition, dread examinations. First, there are those who are 
natural born worriers. It must be admitted that a certain 
amount of nervousness is a good thing. It stimulates the mind 
to better work but fear paralyzes the will. To a person who is 
easily agitated the examination may be used as a means of disci- 
pline to overcome a habit which, if cultivated will be a serious 
handicap throughout his career. Nearly every day of one’s pro- 
fessional life he finds himself in a tight place. When a doctor is 
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called in to see a patient who is apparently dying with a strange 
disease which he cannot diagnose off-hand, it is not a time to 
become excited. An attorney who is called upon to argue an 
important case in court must not only know the law but he must 
be mentally unperturbed. Great victories are not won by officers 
who are fearful and confused in mind as their armies go into 
action. Nervousness may be the result of careless habits of liv- 
ing. Late hours, a piece of chocolate for breakfast taken on the 
run just before chapel and failure to make the right use of time 
are predisposing causes of weak nerves among campus people. 
It goes without saying that the student who keeps in good phys- 
ical condition, and who does his work regularly and faithfully 
during term time is usually calm and well possessed at the end. 
On the other hand, the campus roustabout who leaves three term 
papers and some extra laboratory work until the last week and 
then studies night and day to get through may expect to have a 
muddy brain, a tired feeling, a headache and a bad temper on 
examination morning. The first day of the college year is a good 
time to be reminded that three cups of coffee at midnight are a 
poor substitute for study done in season and that nothing will 
take the place of a steady nerve and a dependable brain acquired 
by regular and normal living. These are priceless possessions 
and well worth the self discipline they cost. 

And then there are those of another group who do not begin 
to look uneasy or concerned until a few days before the end of 
the semester. They have plenty of nerve, but a low estimate of 
values. They are indifferent to college work as a thing of im- 
portance in itself and with them it is merely a matter of getting 
through. They work when they have to and do nothing to-day 
which may be put off until tomorrow, and then, by studying with 
others, reading their neighbors’ notes, cramming and all the rest, 
they pick up enough knowledge to pass. There are students in 
the college, sometimes the number is too large, who figure out 
with uneanny accuracy just how much work will be needed to 
get a low C in a course and they do that much and no more. 

Such is the most vicious of all college practices and the greatest 
outrage which a student can commit upon himself. It is academic 
treason; it is mental suicide. It is like taking a deadly weapon 


in his own hands and inflicting upon himself a horrible wound, 
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the scar and weakening effect of which he will carry through life. 
He thus forms a habit which he cannot break and robs himself 
of success. No employer anywhere in office, factory or school 
wants an employee who does his work in that way. This business 
of doing just enough to ‘‘get through’’ and not doing that until 
one has to is the poorest kind of campus philosophy which we 
know anything about. It will bring disappointment, if not dis- 
aster, to anyone who practices it. It is important that new stu- 
dents be informed that standards are going up. The best of the 
medical schools and the best of our graduate schools are now 
demanding the highest quality of undergraduate work as a pre- 
requisite for admission. The competition is keen and it will not 
be long until all employers of college graduates will be making 
similar demands because all are seeking the best. 


More THAN GRADES 


But grades are not the only mark of a winner in this struggle 
for place in which all of us are taking part. The man with the 
best brain and the highest grades is not always the best candidate 
for a job. It has been very properly said that ‘‘learning is a 
poor stopping place.’? One may be well versed in books and 
very weak in other essentials of strong manhood or womanhood. 
A trained mind is important but nothing will take the place of 
a disciplined life. Character counts. It counts tremendously and 
like everything else worth having one must struggle for it. Men 
are not born persevering, dependable, and loyal to high ideals. 
A cultivated will, self-mastery, a co-operative nature and a per- 
sonality that wins the confidence of people do not just come to 
young men and women when they pass the age of twenty-two. 
Let no one fool himself into thinking that college will furnish 
him with a character. It cannot do that. It can only supply the 
tools and materials with which he may build one for himself. 
Saint Paul once said to his young friend Timothy, ‘‘Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed.’’ Look at yourself, analyze your purposes and 
motives, examine your ledger and see whether you have the 
qualities of life which make up this valuable thing we call char- 
acter. Nurture the good which Christian parents and a Christian 
home have planted in your heart. Only those who stand for 
something in their inner lives will be trusted with important roles 
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in this drama of living in which it is our high privilege to 
participate. 

And again, no one will win a prize in this drama who thinks. 
that the world has a grudge against him. Attitude is important. 
For most people living is very hard, for many it is a tragedy. 
Seneca remarked long ago, ‘‘Every man has his chain and clog 
and he is more at ease who takes it up and carries it than he who 
drags it along.’’ It is not an easy world which faces us and our: 
only hope for victory over its gigantic, perplexing difficulties is. 
to have faith that God knows what he is doing and to go forward 
with courage and determination. One thing is certain, we cannot 
get rid of our problems by pushing them aside. The Three Wise: 
Monkeys from their place on the mantel piece or desk of your 
room have words of timely advice for this free and careless age, 
but they have not told us the whole truth. To speak no evil and 
to banish it from one’s life is well and good, but we will not make 
the world better or prevent its miseries by shutting our mouths, 
closing our eyes, and stopping our ears. It is not a dream world 
we live in, but one where we have to face reality—reality that is 
sometimes dark and terrible. We are acting in a drama many 
scenes of which we cannot understand and the only hope for the 
individual is in a philosophy of living which keeps him true to 
his ideals of God and humanity, true to the better elements of 
his nature. 

It is related that Theodore Roosevelt used to take long walks: 
with his children. As the years went on the family organized a 
Hiking Club and its motto was, ‘‘Over or under, but never 
around.’’ When they came to a steep and rocky cliff they went 
over, often at the cost of sprained joints and bruised muscles. 
In the thickets of the dense forests they proceeded on their hands 
and knees and sometimes they crawled on the ground, but always 
straight forward. For a decade young people have lived in the 
stiflimg atmosphere of economic depression. In addition they 
have been taught the false doctrine of the futility of struggle and 
effort. For the day and the times I suggest the watchword, ‘‘ Over: 
or under, but never around.”’ 


No DiscouRAGEMENT 


But this rivalry in college life, necessary and important as it 
may be for promoting growth and achievement among students,. 
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is not without its dangers. Envy is the common enemy of all of 
us and it too often breaks the spirit of strong and capable indi- 
viduals. There are fifty first honor high school graduates in this 
freshman class but only one of you will be first here. All too 
often a student of excellent ability quits fighting early in the 
game and finishes college with only an average record because 
he lost first place to another at the start. He is like the athlete 
who failed to take the inner lane at the beginning of the race 
and was unwilling to run his best in another. He could not lose 
position without losing heart. It will encourage all of you to 
remember that the man who places fifth in the Olympics is still 
a great runner. General Grant was near the foot of his class at 
West Point; Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, one of the greatest preachers 
of his time, was poor in mathematics; and it is reported that a 
former president of the United States failed his freshman English 
when a college student. The senior who wins a diploma possesses 
something which only one in 250 of his fellows has achieved. 
That member of the class who stands lowest on graduation day 
still scores well in points of training and opportunity, and may 
eo far ahead of many of his classmates in the competition for a 
place in life. 

College is yours to make of it what you will. In spite of the 
strain and stress of this all-college try-out, the campus days may 
be made rich in good times and rich in lasting friendships. Here 
are opportunities for study and mental growth which come to 
few people and to them for only a few short years. The social, 
religious, athletic and classroom privileges you have in this place 
will never come to you again. But it is not to be forgotten that 
college is worthwhile, not only for these objective advantages, 
but because here is the place and this is the time for a continuous, 
critical and thorough self examination. Emerson said, ‘‘An un- 
examined life is not worth living.’’ Getting on in the years just 
ahead will not be easy. Whatever your career, it will be full of 
emergencies, and woe to the man who enters it afraid to look at 
himself. Here is the opportunity to measure your talents with 
those of your fellow students from many lands and to achieve 
intellectual power, moral integrity and a right outlook on life. 
This is your chance to turn the X-ray on yourself to find out what 
you are good for, to determine what you will do about it, and to 
move forward with enthusiasm for your task. 
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A College Chapel That “Passes” 


By GEORGE E. HILL* 


PRIZE winning photograph in a recent national collegiate 
photography contest is titled ‘‘Chapel Hour.’’ No gothic 
spires, no robed choirs, no devoutly kneeling students are por- 
trayed in this picture. On the contrary, it represents a crowd of 
lounging boys, munching candy bars and licking ice cream cones 
outside a campus hang-out. This picture won a prize for its cyni- 
cally humorous summing-up of the popular attitude toward col- 
lege chapel programs. 

Not long ago an able religious editor wrote an editorial on ‘‘The 
Passing of College Chapel.’’ His arguments for the compulsory 
chapel of several college generations past are convincing. Some 
readers, though not convinced, will nevertheless agree that college 
chapel, of the religious sort, has dwindled in its significance on the 
American campus. 

A college ee program that is not ‘‘passing’’ but that aa 
nitely ‘‘passes’’ in the judgment of college students may be worth 
deseribing. Attendance at weekly religious chapel is required of 
all students at Morningside College. Jews and Catholics who 
present requests for permission from their Rabbi or Priest to ab- 
sent themselves are excused. This service is held at 9:50 Wednes- 
day morning and lasts for fifty minutes. The service is held in 
the Grace Methodist Church, whose location at the corner of the 
campus makes it easily accessible. On Monday morning at the 
same time a convocation is held in the college auditorium with 
attendance required. On Friday morning a student-managed 
assembly is held, with optional attendance. 

This pattern would be too common to warrant any special atten- 
tion were it not for recently collected evidence regarding student 
attitudes toward these gatherings. Of the 475 full-time students 
of Morningside College, 401 recently answered an unsigned ques- 
tionnaire dealing with campus issues. Below are listed the per- 
centages of the student body who answered the questions dealing 
with chapel and assemblies : 

* Dr. Hill is Dean of Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. 

1 The Christian Advocate, August 21, 1941, pp. 6. 
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UNCER- 
YES NO ape 
Wednesday chapel is usually worthwhile 
1 ce REM MMMLA bec SE 718% 17% 5% 
Monday assembly is usually worthwhile 
(Lge tC: Oe Ra AY te eae PONE ON 5 eS 8 Ne 8 68 20 12 
Friday assembly is usually worthwhile 
Gor WAG? 9, bandas De a en etee ne aaneee meee 32 49 19 
Attendance at Wednesday chapel should 
De BOCUIRER. : rat aiscimistaenndt ee eetaaneee 57 36 7 
Attendance at Monday assembly should 
WO. PEQUIEd Aesop te tenner 48 43 9 


I would attend Wednesday chapel as 

regularly as I do now even though 

attendance were not required 0.0.0.0... 65 24 it 
I would attend Monday assembly as 

regularly as I do now even though 

attendance were not required .................... 42 44 14 


Four out of five endorse the Wednesday chapel and two-thirds 
would attend as regularly as they now do, even though compul- 
sion were removed. Clearly, of the three weekly assemblies, the 
religious chapel is the favorite. 

It should be noted that Morningside College, while a Methodist 
institution, has a diverse student body with the following per- 
centage distribution of declared religious affiliations: 


Methodist? ceases eee 54 per cent 
Presbyterian. ...Wacess cee i ia 
Linthekaiy ig eee. oe ee ee” 
Congregational ....... ee ee ee. D scl plee 
Roman’ Caines 2.,.cs acneeee et eee 
al OWES ne ature. Ncsacn ect ee eeee Apa ae 
Others: eee Me a ee 10S 
No Church’ 3.24.3) 4= 63. eee A Sees 


Nearly half of the students reside in Sioux City, the seat of the 
college. 

Clearly, this cosmopolitan student group whole-heartedly en- 
dorses a required religious chapel, gives positive approval to a 
required non-religious asembly, and are uncertain of the merits 
of an elective student assembly. Why is the religious chapel so 


appealing to them? Let us look at the characteristics of this 
service, 
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A CoLurce CHAPEL TuHat ‘‘Pasgrs’’ 


First, the setting is clearly religious. While the church audi- 
torium is not of the most inspiring sort, it is clearly associated in 
the minds of all as a place of worship. There is a definite handi- 
cap to any religious service held in an auditorium used for all 
sorts of non-religious purposes. Our students are summoned to 
a religious setting by the chimes ringing out some great church 
hymn. 

Second, the service is ritualistic. The following order of ser- 
vice, while subject to occasional minor changes, is followed in most 
instances for weeks on end: 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


CHAPEL 
September 24, 1941 
Organ Prelude ‘* Chorale’’ Dubois 
Processional with Descant Hymn I 
Call to Worship 
“‘Venite’’ Hymn 626 
Collect : 


**Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all de- 
sires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thy holy spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy 
holy name, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.’’ 


Lord’s Prayer Choral Amen 
‘“Cherubie Hymn’”’ Bortniansky 
Chapel Choir 

Address 
Recessional * Hymn 29 
Organ Postlude ‘*Chorale’’ Boellmann 


Most college students seem to respond to its dignity and beauty. 

Third, the music is inspiring. A student a cappella choir of 
fifty voices, carefully schooled in the finest of church music, can- 
not be ignored by the most blasé chapel attender. 

Fourth, the faculty attend regularly and fully enjoy the service 
of worship. Their presence, though they are seated in the front 
pews and exercise no supervision of student behavior, is silent 
testimony to the attitude of the faculty toward religious worship. 
To note that the faculty attend may seem unnecessary, yet the 
writer has known college chapels to which students were required 
to go but to which the faculty rarely went. Residents of the com- 
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munity and occasional visitors from out of town are welcomed to 
the chapel. 

Fifth, the twenty minute chapel address is given by a speaker 
who thoroughly understands students. The president of the col- 
lege, Earl A. Roadman, speaks at nearly all chapel services. Stu- 
dents are disappointed if he does not. This is a tribute to his keen 
insight into student needs and his own deep devotion. More 
chapel services are spoiled by pompous sermonizing, patronizing 
advice-giving, and silly attempts at being funny than by any 
other defects of form or atmosphere. Directness, dignity, sympa- 
thy and intellectual honesty are virtues that students must feel 
in the chapel speaker if he is to be acceptable to them. 

Finally, the college makes no bones about its religious pur- 
poses. That it is a Christian college it strives in every way, but 
mainly by deed, to convince its students. The chapel is a part of 
this total effort to create a religious atmosphere. Chapel cannot 
succeed as an apologetic, half-hearted effort to create the appear- 
ance of Christianity in an otherwise pagan atmosphere. 
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Education and Character 


By HAROLD GARNET BLACK* 


DUCATION is all of a piece, no matter what part of one’s 
school career we look at,—whether kindergarten, grammar 
school, high school, college, or university. It seeks to take the 
individual and to orient him as a social unit in the great human 
family, so that he may become a happy, efficient, and useful mem- 
ber of the social body. 

All of this, of course, implies training in a hundred directions, 
including the development of manual and mental skills, so that 
the individual may make a fitting contribution to the on-going of 
the world. Back of all these skills and abilities, however, the 
basic thing which education should give is that ‘‘magnificent 
intangible’’ we call character; for if it produces only techniques 
for gaining a livelihood but leaves character bankrupt, then in- 
deed has it failed most miserably in a great essential. The devel- 
opment of moral character as its primary purpose, educators are 
stressing today as never before. 

All about us we see the extraordinary spectacle of a world in 
which man has created millions of mechanical slaves to do his 
bidding, but in which the engines that he has devised to do him 
unparalleled service have gotten out of hand. His inventive 
genius has been perverted to wholly destructive purposes. His 
scientific inventions have turned into Frankenstein monsters to 
do him to death and accomplish his ruin. Until he can bring 
these under complete control to serve righteous ends, however, 
his creative genius has been used in vain. In so far as the schools 
and colleges are neglecting training in character, they are work- 
ing ineffectively. 

From the kindergarten through the university, there must 
somehow be made perfectly clear to the growing mind that the 


* Dr. Black has been a teacher of English for over twenty-five years, and 
is now at the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to church papers and magazines. He is the author of ‘‘The Upward 
Look,’’ ‘‘The Way,’’ ‘‘Paths to Success,’’ ete. His most recent book is 
‘<The Prodigal Returns’’ (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York). 
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universe in which we live is moral, and that no final good can 
come of running counter to the fundamental moralities, for they 
are built into and are a necessary part of life itself. We must 
accept the universe as it is. Character is the sheet ancher to 
windward that holds the ship steady in the storms of life and 
prevents it from being dashed to pieces on the hidden rocks and 
sunken reefs. 

President Robert C. Clothier of Rutgers University was exactly 
right when, in an address delivered at the 175th anniversary of 
the founding of that University, he declared, ‘‘ At the heart of a 
people’s greatness is character, the synthesis of honor, tolerance, 
faith, vision, self-control, and courage.’ Men have the tech- 
niques to create a new world of beauty and order, of kindness and 
good-will, but instead they have devoted their best energies to 
building flying fortresses, tanks, and battleships with which to 
destroy each other. A philosophy of life that is based on the 
great moralities will have to permeate the leadership of the world 
before we can ever hope to escape from the kind of international 
distress now visible on all continents. 

To help put into youthful minds ethical concepts which will 
motivate individual conduct through the rest of life—that is the 
main task of teachers from kindergarten to university. It was 
none other than George Washington who, in his Farewell Address 
to the American people, declared his conviction that religion and 
morality are indispensable supports to political prosperity. In- 
deed, careful students of history, ancient and contemporary, 
believe them to be equally indispensable to all other forms of 
human prosperity. 
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News and Notes 


The Presbyterian Educational Association of the South will 
meet at Montreat, North Carolina, July 1-6, 1942. <A part of 
the Association is known as The Student Work Group. In the 
Student Work Group particular attention is given to practical 
methods of work with students. Forty-five pastors and directors 
of Student Work attended last year. Religious counseling will 
be one of the chief topics of study this year. 


The Church of the Abiding Presence. This is the name of the 
new chapel at the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, 
Pa., dedicated on May 13, 1942. It is located at the highest 
point on the celebrated Seminary Ridge, made famous in Ameri- 
can history by its part in the battle of 1868. The painting above 
the altar was done by the distinguished Polish artist, Barron John 
de Rosen. The windows of the chapel are a unique attainment in 
the art of stained glass. The total cost was $150,000 and the 
seating capacity is 550. 


The Church of the United Brethren in Christ adopts each 
quadrennium a special theme and then prepares a special book 
for each year. For example, the theme during the quadrennium 
ending 1941 was, ‘‘God’s Will Be Done,’’ and they printed books 
on the subjects, ‘‘God’s Will Be Done in the Home,’’ ‘‘God’s 
Will Be Done in the Church,’’ ‘‘God’s Will Be Done in the Com- 
munity,’’ and, ‘‘God’s Will Be Done in World Relations.’’ The 
theme for this quadrennium is, ‘‘Our Abiding Faith.’’ Books 
will be prepared on the subjects, ‘‘Faith in a Righteous God,”’ 
‘‘Haith in the Saving Power of the Gospel,’”’ ‘‘Faith in the Holy 
Spirit,’’ ‘‘Faith in the Church and its World-wide Program.”’ 
This plan appears to be very constructive and adapted to the de- 
velopment of church members as well as the promotion of the 
work of the church. 


Dr. Booth Colwell Davis passed away on January 16, 1942. 
He was President of Alfred University from 1895 to 1933 and 
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was named President Emeritus in 1933. He was ordained a 
minister of the Seventh Day Baptist Denomination in 1892. 
During the year 1929-30 Dr. Davis was President of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. 


William Chalmers Covert passed away February 4, 1942, at 
the age of seventy-seven. He was ordained to the ministry in 
1888 by the Presbytery of St. Paul and after serving several 
parishes became the General Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education from 1924 to 1934. Dr. Covert was Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 1934-35. He held 
many offices in and out of the Presbyterian Church and was the 
author of many books in the fields of nature and religion. He 
was interested in the work of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. 


Frances P. Greenough relinquished her work as Field Student 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention on May 1, 1942. Miss Greenough was the first woman 
secretary to develop student work, having assumed her position 
in August, 1920. During the past eight years Miss Greenough 
participated in the development and supervision of the program 
of more than 2200 volunteers in the churches, called student coun- 
selors. This work was done in cooperation with the two National 
Women’s Missionary Societies. Miss Greenough was vitally in- 
terested in the United Christian Youth Movements and partici- 
pated in some 15 of the University Christian Missions under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. Many local insti- 
tutions used her services in Religious Emphasis Week. She will 
be associated with Carleton College in the future. 


k. H. Mueller was elected General Secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Evangelical Church, to succeed Dr. 
J. Arthur Heck who resigned to accept the presidency of the 
Evangelical School of Theology, Reading, Pa. Dr. Mueller was 
Superintendent of the Indianapolis District and was Director of 
Christian Education of the Indiana Conference of the Evangeli- 


cal Church. He assumed his duties as General Secretary No- 
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vember 1, 1941, with offices in Cleveland. Dr. Mueller is a 
graduate of North Central College and the Evangelical Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Naperville, Illinois. Besides being pastor of 
several churches, Dr. Mueller has had important positions in his 
church, including membership in the Administrative Council 
and its executive committee. 


- Newton C. Fetter became Director of University Pastor and 
Student Work of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention the latter part of 1941. Dr. Fetter is a graduate of 
Bucknell University and the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
He was the first University Pastor to be employed by the Board 
of Education of his Church, going to the University of Michigan 
in June, 1912. Dr. Fetter has given particular attention to the 
development of the Student Deputation Program which he started 
in his work in Greater Boston. He has always been interested 
in and concerned for the Student Christian Movement of New 
England and has been a prominent factor in its development. 


Donald Faulkner became Director of the Department of 
Schools, Colleges and Seminaries of the Board of Education of 
the Northern Baptist Convention on February 1, 1942. Dr. 
Faulkner has had teaching and administrative experience both 
im junior and senior high school and in college. He has lectured 
at the Ohio State University during the summer for several years, 
in the field of College Administration. At the time of the call 
to this position, Dr. Faulkner was a member of the faculty of 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. He obtained his 
Doctor’s degree from Ohio State University in 1939. 


E. Fay Campbell recently became Director of the Department 
of Colleges and Theological Seminaries of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. Mr. Campbell 
is a graduate of Yale College and Yale Divinity School. For 
eighteen years he was Secretary of the Yale University Christian 
Association. Mr. Campbell was a delegate to the International 
Missionary Council Meeting at Jerusalem and spent several 
months in Geneva in the office of the World’s Student Christian 
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Federation. In his present position he will be related to the 53 
college and theological seminaries and training schools connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


John L. Davis became Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Higher Education of the Disciples of Christ on a part-time basis 
in April, 1942, and after May 25th, on a full-time basis, with 
offices in Indianapolis. Dr. Davis is a graduate of Eureka Col- 
lege (Illinois) and has the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Davis held several student pastor- 
ates in Central Illinois and Kentucky during his college and uni- 
versity years. In 1933, he became Professor of English at Lynch- 
burg College and was appointed Dean in 1936. Dr. Davis is 
specially interested in drama. His one play receiving most at- 
tention is, ‘‘More Lives Than One.’’ 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Church supervises a 
program of Christian Education sponsored by the denomination’s 
43,000 church schools, 139 institutions of learning, and issues 24 
publications with a circulation exceeding five million, published 
in the interest of the total program. The Board is constituted of 
more than 100 members, of which Bishop Adna W. Leonard is 
president. One of the unique aspects of the membership of the 
Board is that it includes six youths. 


Raymond Hotchkiss Leach, secretary for University Work 
in the Council of Church Boards of Education during the 
period 1930-1934, passed away May 23, 1942, at the age of fifty- 
eight years. In 1922 he became professor of history and dean 
of men at the University of Nevada. In 1934 he accepted the 
- presidency of Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex., and in 1936 
he went to the College of Idaho. In a few years he resigned and 
devoted his time to research and writing. Many secretaries of 
the various church boards of education remember his services to 
‘the Council and the Christian fellowship with him. 


Additions to the Office Library 


Source Book on Christian Education. Compiled by Henry H. Sweets, The 
Executive Committee of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, Louisville, Ky. 1942. 245 pp. 

This Source Book contains valuable quotations and materials 
gathered over a period of many years and covering all phases of 
Christian Education. College presidents, teachers and pastors 
will find it most valuable in the preparation of addresses. While 
the book was not prepared for sale, it is possible that some will 
be made available to the public. 


Defending the Bulwarks. Hunter B. Blakely, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. 1942. 78 pp. 25 cents, paper. 
Dr. Blakely maintains the thesis that the Christian college is 
the bulwark against threatening paganism. 


The Development of University Centers in the South. Edited by A. F. 
Kuhlman. The Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 1941. 128 


pp- 

This book contains the papers presented at the dedication of 
the joint university library, Dec. 5th and 6th, 1941. It concerns 
itself with a new type of university center which is emerging in 
the South and is the product of cooperation among institutions of 
higher learning, strategically located to render a significant 
regional service. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc. New 
York. 1942. 559 pp. 

This book contains the valuable papers in the second sym- 
posium which discussed the problems involved in the title of the 
book. Students of these problems will find the papers dealing 
with the crucial issues of these days. 


An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. John S. Curtiss. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. 106 pp. $1.00, cloth. 
It is high time to have an evaluation of the Protocols of Zion 
by men who are capable of following the historical method and 


making an objective study. 
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The Bible and the Child. William D. Murray. Association Press, New 
York. 1939. 36 pp. 25 cents. 
This book is an attempt to advise parents and teachers on how 
to bring the Bible to children. 


A Primer of Guidance Through Group Work. Edited by R. E. G. Davis. 
Association Press, New York. 1940. 48 pp. 50 cents, paper. 
This brochure contains interesting discussions in the field of 
ouidance. 


Fundamentals of Democratic Education. Robert Ulich. American Book 

Co., New York. 1940. 362 pp. $2.50. 

A consideration of basic issues for American education with 
an extended chapter on ‘‘Education and Religion,’’ which gives 
this volume a completeness not always found in books on educa- 
tion. The bibliography and index add to the value of the book. 


The Administration of Religion in Universities and Colleges. Edward W. 
Blakeman. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1942. 150 
pp. $1.50. 

This is a survey of personnel in the administration of religion 
in universities and colleges. The first twenty-five pages discuss 
the supervision of religion in higher education, and the remainder 
of the volume lists the names of individuals active in official 
capacities at the various institutions who replied to the inquiry. 
It is a desirable supplement to the Handbook on Christian Higher 
Education. Persons interested in this field have here a source 
of information never before brought together in this manner. 


I Still Believe in God. J. A. Dell. The Wartburg Press, Columbus, O. 

1942. 256 pp. $2.00. 

The author believes that all avenues lead to the conviction of 
the reality of God. Superficial acquaintance with science has 
produced a lack of faith. This lack of faith in God accounts for 
present world conditions. He contends that faith in God is 
reasonable, desirable and satisfying. Doubters will have much 
fog removed. Belivers will be strengthened. 
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